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ABSTRACT 

Institutions are created to fill societal roles. As 
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ihdustrial stage , ihstitutibhs were created to cbbrdiiiate specialized 
fuhctibhs. Educatibh isthe ihst itut ion ihtehded tb provide the 
ihtellectual capitalahd the wbrkfbrce to drive the ecbhbmy bf a 
sbciety. The Uhited States is in a trah^itibh from ah ihdustrial 
sbciety to a cbmplex scientific ahd techhblbgical sbciety based on 
cbinmuhicat ibhs and ihfbrmatibh techhblpgy. This hew sbciety will 
require. more sbphist icated ihtellectual capital and a workforce that 
is skilled ih hew ways. These heeds will demand the formation of new 
expahded relationships between postsecondary education and the 
economy ahd society as a whole* Between now and the 21st century, 
educatioh will face prof ound challenges. Education is the key to the 
formation of the intellectual capital that is needed to compete in 
the new global economy and to shape the future of the United States 
in world affairs. Reports on education indicate that the education 
industry must be improved at once . The question remains whether the 
requisite tools, intellectual capital, and will to redesign the 
education industry are available. (Author/LAL) 
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Abstract 

Institutions are "of society." That is^ they are created to fill a 
role that society has deemed nec^sary to its well being. As society evolved 
frcan a primitive to an agf iculttiral and then to an industrial stage, numerb\is 
distinctive institutions were created to plan aiid to coordinate specialized 
functions that could contribute to the quality of life of that society. 
Education is the institution that is IhterKied to provide the critical mass of 
intellectual capital and the workforce to drive the econany of a society. 

Many nations of the vrorld, partlctilarly the ttoited States, are in the 
transition from an industrial society to a con5)lex scientific and technological 
society, based on advances in r^earch and develbprnKit and dissoninated rapidly 
through ccanmunirations and information technologies. The society we now live 
in recjuir^ a wrlcforce skilled in hew ways. The «nergihg society aiil its 
economy v;ill require more sophisticated intellectual capital and a workforce 
skilled in hew ways. In the past, education has seen its relationship to the 
econany primarily in terms of providing a trained workforce. In the futxare 
this focus will cbhtihue to be important but hot sufficient. New expanded 
relationships will be required between pcstsecondary education and the econany 
and society. Bducatibh is inextricably tied to the larger doiibgraphic * social, 
economic, scientific, technological, and political issues of the society of 
v^fcich it is a part. There must be a tighter relationship between education and 
the broader public problems. Education is the key to intellectual capital 
formation to cai^te in the new global TCdnatry. Education must also help to 
shai^ the future of America in world affairs. 

Between hew and the 21st century, education will face challenges as 
profound as those that caused the invention of sctools, the creation of 
colleges, the trahsfdrlnatidh of hihoteehth century small colleges into 
universities, the evolution of land-gr an t universities, and the spread of two- 
year colleges. The reports on education irwiicate that the education irudustry 
must be ln?>r6ved, and i^roved now. At issue are three fundam ^tal questions: 

(1) Do we have the tools to redesign and restructure the education industry? 

(2) Do have the critical mass of creative intellectual capital ? (3) Do we 
have the will to do it? 
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ihtrcSdaction 

institutiohs are "of society," That is, they are created to fill a role 
that society has deoned necessary to its well-being. As society evolved from a 
primitive to an agricultural and then to ah industrial stage, numerous 
distinctive Institutions were created to plan and to coordimte specialized 
functions that could contribute to the quality of life of that society. During 
the agricultural stage, t±iis nation experienced the gro;*^ of eiemehtatry 
schools in rural areas and the development of private colleges for the elite 
who were destined for the professions of law, medicine, teaching, and ministry. 

During the industrial era, this hatibh experienced major ad\7ances in 
systCTis for schools > trahs|3brtatibh> ccHirnurucatibhs, ecbhbmics, finance, and 
research and develc^eht. Public high schools arkJ colleges were developed to 
provide the workforce to run the systons. The numerous distinctive 
institutions that were created incorporated the lohderlyir^ principles of the 
society of v^ich they were a part. At the peak of the irwdustrial society, 
these underlying principles included the division of labor, the hierarchial 
structure, and the principles of standardization. Schools, for exan^le, were 
designed to produce cartel iant workers who would be comfortable assembling 
things on a conveyor belt. Students were processed through 8 to 12 years of 
compulsory education and training. Schools and colleges were designed 
primarily like broadcast television - education arid training services were 
delivered in uniform packages and in a nannisr and at a time convTsnient to the 
provider. Canpetencies, skills, attributes, and values acquired in thosfe 
formative years were expected to last a lifetime. 

During the 1940s and 1950s the United States became an agricultural and 
industrial giant. This nation developed its agricultural and manufacturing 
capacity to meet virtually all the needs of domestic markets and a large share 
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of internatlOTiai markets. At one time ftneriran products claimed 30 percent of 
the vrorld markets and 95 percent of danestic markets. 

S^ and the Ca^citv 

After Pfcrld War 11, this nation e:qpahded its capacity to provide 
pbstsecbi^aary education to the returning veterans. Thus, a first concern for 
pbstsecbndary education was to e3q>and its capacity to provide lower division 
general education and transfer programs so that veterans could obtain a four- 
year pbstseccaidary education. Thus, the firat definition of access had a focus 
on the quantitative e}^)ahsibn of four-year prxDgraiws. Becavise of advances in 
science and technology v^iich irequired a vrorkfbrce with contenEDorary skills and 
higher competency levels, pc^tsecbndary educatlbn was e?^anded tb include 
career studies prbgrants. 

In addition, this nation began tb become more serious about ecjuality of 
bppbrtunity and hew the educational systen could help achieve that goal. Many 
menbere of American society, hcv^v/er, were bn the periphery bf the American 
dream of equality bf bEpbrtuhity in that they were excluded from various fbrms 
of education. Oh July 13 > 1946 > Pr^ideht Harry S. TiTumah created the 
E^r^ideht's Cbmmissibh oh Higher Educatibh. The Trrmah Ccaimissibh issued its 
six \7blume r^»rt oh Decoriber 11, 1947, ur:der the title Higher Educatibh f or 
American Democracy . The Cdmmissibh's report called fbr revblutibhizihg 
An^ricah higher education by bpenir^ its dbbrs tb manbere bf Icwer 
sbcibTObhbmic grbupe, blacks, v^raneh> vrorkihg adults > immigrants and bther 
segments of society pre^/ibusly denied acc^s tb pc^tsecbhdary educatibh. The 
goal was tb be achieved prLiiarily thrbu^ a network bf twD^year cblleges. 

The national commitment to equality bf c^:pbrt\mity admitted groups bf 
persbhs with deficiehci^ to pcetSTCbridary education that had tb be repaired 
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before they could do college le^7el work, fwb-year colleges in parcicular were 
asked to offer renedial and developmental work to repair bcisic skill 
deficiencies in conrnruni cat ions skills / computational skills, and other areas. 

ThuS/ the dual mission for twb-year college include quality in general 
education/ transfer and career programs as well as equality of opportun ity 
services in remedial and develqpmehtal education. 

The need to ejq^nd the capacity for education occurred at a time when 
equality of dgpDrtunity resulted in a redistribution of human r^ourc^. 
During the 1940s and 1950S/ women cotild brcdme a t^cher> librariah> nurse, 
secretary or housewife, isfcist gifted vrai«n who wanted to enter the workforce 
became elementary teachers. 3ven whal they interrupted their prbf^sibhal 
career to raise a family, they often were substitute teachers and took graduate 
work so that they were better prepared v*ien they ire-entered teachir© on a full- 
time basis. During the 1960s and 1970a , the range of career choices espanded 
dramatically, ^fany talanted f&mles entered a wider range of bccuiatidns. 

A similar pattern occurred for Blacks. Most Blacks that were fortunate 
enough to complete high school and postsecondary education did so in a 
predaninantly Black college, then entered teachir® and other professions in the 
social science. Equality of opportunity initially increased the number of 
Blacks who participated in pcstsecondary education. It also redistributed 
these human r^ourc^ in numerous ways including the shift of talented fenales 
and males from teaching to other occupations as well as a shift of outstanding 
students and prof^sionai educators from historically Black colleges and 
universitira to predominantly v*Lite irstitutions. This trend continui^ today 
and is having a profound in^jact on historically Black colleges. 

3 
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"^I? Eriusrging Ec onomy 

lifcrld War 11 devastated many of the industrialized nations of the world. 
These nations rebuilt their physical infrastructure with new tectaolbgy, much 
of which was produced by U. S. money and r^earch aivi develbpaneht . ft hew level 
of international competition emerged characterized by W W II tectaology in the 
U. S. and post - W W II technology in other indxastrialized areas. The U. S. 
lost much of its rhare of ihteitiatibnal markets and helped to produce a group 
of competitors for its domestic markets. Massive dislocations occurred when 
plants and entire industries moved from one location to another. For example, 
the textiles irwiustry, the dcanlnahce of viiich the U. S. captxared from England 
durir^ the early iiKJustrial sbciety> moved from New England to the South and is 
how moving frcah one develc^ihg nation to another. 

This nation began to realize that the world was undergoing a fundamental 
restructuring. Just as this hatibh made the trahsitibh frcan ah agricultural 
era to ah iiidustrial era, so too was it nrakihg a traiisitibh frcah ah irudvostrial 
era to a ccsif^lex scientific and tTChhbldgical era based on advances in research 
and developnent and disseminated rapidly through cammuhicatib arwd information 
technologies. (Bell, Bdtkin, Brzezinski, Etzidni, N&suda, Neisbitt, Toffler) 

During the industrial era this nation pfrbduced nKDre food with fewer pecple 
as well as perfected capacity to extract raw materials/ assenble products and 
distribute them to pei^le with needs. "Value added'* or profit accomplished 
by doing this in an efficient arid effective maniler via water, road/ rail, and 
air corridors. Today, this is being accomplished/ to a great extent through 
the application of the "just in time*' concept that brings together right 
amounts of raw materials / physical resources/ huneui resources/ and fiscal 
resources to do whatever is needed/ vSienever and v*iereever they are needed. 
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The society we ikdw live iri requires a wrkfbrce skilled in n»/ ways. 
Ma^or scientific and technological advance are requiring an increase in the 
cahpetehci^ and skills hec^sary for persons vAio enter the v^rkfbrce as well 
as those persons already employed in it. "Value added" will be accomplished by 
the ability to access the fight information, to use it iri creative ways, and to 
disseminate it to various locations iri the world through a variety of 
ccmtratmications and information technologies. The energir^ technological era 
will require a workforce more highly trained than the current one — pec^le vAio 
are skilled and flexible/ constantly innovating, integratir®, coliaboratir^, 
and adding value to new knowledge and afplying it quickly to problems in health 
and hiinan services, to business and industry, to government and the military 
and to education arsd training, and to be able to apply the inforjriation anyv^ere 
in the world. 

Biese macro transitions of the past and the future can be viewed using 

categories such as society, enipiayment, teclmology, transmission, ccanpetency, 

and education axxJ usir^ a few d»criptore sach as these displayed in FIGURE 1. 

FIGURE 1 KEY TERlyB IN MACRO TRANSITIONS 

Society Agricultural Industrial Technical 

Fanner Worker Clerk 



Tecdmoiogy Telegraph Telephone Television 

Tel eccromoni cat ions 

Transmission Voice Data Video 

Conpet^cy Vis^i Cai^tational Holistic 



Education Quantity Equality Quality 



Graubard (1967) stated that by the tiirn of the 21st century, certain 

municipalities will be primarily "educational" in the broadest sense, 3ust as 

certain cities are primarily "tejctile," "banking," "tran^^rtatidn, " and so 
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forth in today's society. What he suggestisd is a consortium of ideas arid 
programs that goes tDeybrfl the parochial view of "ihstitutidh. " When we get rid 
of the parochial view of "school" or "cbllegis," then we can begin to see a 
brand new set of relatior^hips betv^n education and the broader public 
int erest and about the future of America in the vrorld . 5fe have the tools to 
redesign and restructure ciiir education ihdtistry. An exan^Dle is provided that 
has a focus on quality prbgran^ as well as ah illustration on equality of 
opportunity services . Th^e example are fbllbwed by a brief discussion on the 
critical mass of intellectual capital and the will to r^trnacture the education 
industry. 

Tools to Redesign and Restructure the Irfltistry 
The future of arty ihstitutibh^ particularly education, r^ts on the degree 
to v*iich it meel^ the heeds axvi wants of the society of vSiich it is a part. As 
society change ^ so must education ard traihir^ charige. The way in vdiich a 
syst«n or specific institution meets the challeh^ of beir^ r'espdhsive to the 
needs of society is a fuhctibh^ fbr the nuDSt part> bf its cbmmitneht to 
planning. Planning is ah ongoing process that includes a review of the past, 
ah analysis bf the present and the develcpneht bf a cbhc^tual framewDrk to 
help anticipate the future. The labeJ assigned to the current pcpilar 
tiechnology for doing this task is strategic plahhiiig and management. (Groff 
1982, 1983, 1986, 1987.) 

In order for education to achieve the dual mission priorities of quali ty 
and equality, vm must develcp the will and capac i^ to think stfat e gically , 
both unilaterally arid collaboratively with other stakeholders, axxi to inprdve 
operatiCTial ^anniag . Strategic thinki i^ and operational plannira require two 
distinct modes of thought. Strat e gic thinki fjg has a focus on an 
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organization or group of agencies want to becOTie. Strategic thinking should 
produce a long-term vision of the future tased on an analvsis of several 
alternative scenarios and the specification of a preferred scenario. The long- 
term vision of the 199Cte and the 21st century should be tesed on an analysis of 
a broad raf^e of doiragr^hic, social, economic/ political, teclinological/ and 
other variables. Operational planning m^s out hew that vision will be 
achieved. Operational pl anning consists of the inteipretation of a preferred 
scenario into a multi-year action plan with a statement of r«ource 
requirements, it is an e>^ression of the values and vision of the institution. 
The multi-year action plan contains detailed objective to v*ii^ fiscal y e ar 
oj^rating dollars are assigned. 

Alan Toffler (1980) stat^ that "All iducation sprii^ fran some image of 
the future. " Both the agricultxirai and int^jtstriai eras had an early period of 
anergence, ah advanced period of devl o pt neh t , and a post-era decline in teiTus of 
the number of people ai^loyed in that field. Because tfxis nation is exitir^ 
the industrial era and witnessing the onergehce of the te<Snical era, we could 
label the period frc»n 1955 to 1985 the "post industrial society," the period of 
time frcah 1985 to 2000 the "early technical society," arri the pericxJ frcan 2000 
to 2020 the "advanced technical society." Systems could include health and 
human service, busihiK© and industry, goveiraneht and the military, an3 
education and training. (FIGURE 1) Ttva pc®t-ihdustrlal era is history. An 
institution can analyze deanbgraphic, social, ecohcanic, scleaitific, 
technological^ ani political data and information for the past thirty years and 
record the chaige in institutions and systems. An institution can use this 
\yase for creating possible, probable, and preferable scenarios. 

At Shelby State Ccmmunlty College this year, the Canpas Strategic Planning 
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Advisory Conmitte (CSPAC) develbp>ed a priority listing of strengths/ 
weakness^ > opportunities > and threats. The strengths and wealmesses were 
drawn from an audi t of the i hterhal e nvi rbhm eht and the opportunities and 
threats were drawn from ah a ssessme nt of the external environment. Shelby 
State's strengths are a reflection of the dual mission priorities of quality 
and equality: (1) health and human services programs, (2) business career 
programs, (3) transfer programs/ and (4} ronedial and develc^^mehtal services. 
Oi:p:>rtunities parallel these strengths. MaiipJlis is the 6th largest 
distribution center iri the United States. Shelby State is located next to one 
of the world's largest concentrations of health and hunan services 
establishments and adjacent to the University of Tennessee Menifliis Health 
Sciences Center. Furthermore/ Meif^Dhls is a mid-sized city with the full array 
of urban assets and prdblatis. All of this information is beir© used to think 
strategically about the advanced technic^ society and vSiat "The L^trnir© 
CcHttmunity of the Future" might look like in the 21st century. The College's 
Tot'^rd the 21 s t ^C^lt ury statCTient will help to carve out a riiche for Shelby 
State in the 1996s. This four page strategic directions statonent is helping 
to add clarity to cperatidnal planning at the college. 

Ffeny of the macro socid-econdmic prdblems are beyond the scope of work of 
a single institutidn. Therefdre/ cdllaborative strategic thinking must involve 
a broad range df stakeholders. In Meirphis, the chairs of institutidnal 
strategic planning committises df public postsecdndary and elCTientary-secondary 
education have met several times to fdrmulate a plan fdr cdllaboration. The 
chairs of strategic planning committees thought that a strategic directions 
statement with a common format would be useful td a broad range of persons/ 
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particularly those individuals and offices involved in economic develbpineht to 
retain and i^Dgrade existing industry and to attra-^t new industry. 

to exan^jle of collabdrative strategic thinkirg is a project involving 
numerous institutions in Memphis. Dr. James C. Hunt, Chancellor of the 
University of Tennessee Memphis, created a Task Force on Biomedical Information 
Resources to ejqslore the role information processing and telTCbmmunicatibns 
technology should play iri the future of the University of Tennessee, Memphis. 
The Task Force rTConmetlded the development of a Men^iiis Institute for 
Bicamedical Systems and Services. The intent is to create a ccanpreb'^^- ive 
information processing and telecdnmmicatioi^ capability vtiich would permit the 
creation, storage, retrieval, traiismissidn, arid reception of audib> data, and 
video signals to and from virtually solyvAiere in the world. The iir^jlications in 
terms of research, patient care, education ai:d public service are limitless. 
Graduates of health ca*^ programs would be expected to be able to access 
information and use it in their patient care plans. Shelby State could deliver 
a part of any of its inventory of programs practically anyv*iere in the world, 
bring foreign students to this area for several semesters of instruction and 
then provide for their continuing education via satellite. The Pdeit^is 
MBtropolitan Can^^us IfetWDrk (^f4CN) being established at UT, Miai^ihis, will link 
together the campuses and teaching hospitals* 

Chancellor James C. Hunt is develc^ing another project called the 
Bicanedical Research Zone Technology innovation Center (TIC) . E^rogress is made 
through basic research that progresses through stages of developcie n t v^ilch is 
demonstrated and then ultimately dissemina ted in a variety of v>rays. This 
resea rch throu^- dissenu nation -Go ntinu roi afplies to all products and services. 
The BRZ Technology innovation Center (Tic) would become a facility to showcase 
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products and service intended to iniprcve the cjuality of health and life of 
persons, an opportunity to reduce the lag between basic research and its 
ai^licatioh. With regard to ba55ic researeh> the University of Tennessee 
Marpiis has filled seven of fourteen endowed prbf^sorships and is attainting 
to generate sevesn additional eaidc>^ professorships. These twaity-bhe eminent 
scholars, coupled with endc^^jed pix)f^sbrships at Motpiis State tMiversity> will 
do basic r^earch in a variety of protlCT^ to improve t±ie quality of health and 
life. 

The r^MDurc^ at this time include (1) chairs of excellence, (2) the 
critical mass of human r^burc^, (3) Bicmedical InfoiTiiatibh Systons and 
Service, and the {4} Maipiis Jfetiopblitah Canpas IfetWDrk, It seeiis drily 
logical that we develop a BRZ cbllabbrative with four major cbnpbnents (1) 
prbf^sibhal de\7elbFineht , (2} curriciilum develbprieht > (3} career develcpnent, 
and (4) cbmrniihity develbpnteht • With regarxi tb the profg^ional develbpnait 
cbn^oheht, aniheht scholars vitio are dbir^ basic r^earch in microbiology, 
rehabilitatibn, piharmacblbgy, bibchanistry> and bther areas could share that 
Ihfbrmatibh with teachers and faculty in the natural sciences and health and 
human services career programs so that we could understaiid the inplicatidns for 
curriulum and supjpbrt programs. Furthermore, acad«nic administrators would 
heed tb examine th^e advTahces fbr carriculum develc^Rwait , upgrading existing 
cburs^ arx3 prbgrams as well as the design and in^ilCTjeritatibn of new programs 
and alternative delivery systens. The career develbgme nt cctnpbnent would focus 
oh the iii5>act bf advances in science and techribldgy bri existing careers as well 
as r^ly ©tergir^ careers and the cOTjpetehcies arsa skills of these new jobs. 
The camnun it y <3evelopment would fbcus bri helpir© the ccmimunity bec<ane more 
aware bf the evolving WZ and iri assisting entrt^rerieurs in transforming new 
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product and service ideas into business^/ possibly throu^ a small business 

incubator project. 

She need for bold/ creative/ and innovative ^proadies to probioi^ of 

broad public interest is evident in the following: 

During the 1§50-1§55 period , tte tSited States ranked sixth in 
infant nBDrtaiity anrar^ tvienty iiKius trial ized couxttr^ arrf J^ah 
tied for se v e n teenth piace^ By the 1980-1§85 period^ Japan rardced 
first and tip United States tied for last place among the same 
groups of countries. 

A black teby bom vdthin "^e _sh^ow of the Vfirfte House and U. S. 
e^itoi is i^s iikeiy^o survive the fire t year of life than a 
black baby bom in ihird World Trinidad and Tobago. 

By the end of this decade , at the rarrent rate of progress/ the 
Hnlted States will have spent at least_$2^.1 billion in firet-year 
costs alorre to care for tiie^tc^s raariDers of los^birthwei^t 
infants v*t6 need ^ctera care^^vS^e tragic si tuatic^is 

could have be«i averted had the nation, moved r^idly to reduce the 
Incidence of low births^ight. j lii^e Health of Africa's Childreai ) 

No moral arri sensible nation dare centime to ignore the changing desnogr^iiic, 

social, arxl econcanic conditlcOTS of the fcanlly and the devastating impact on the 

children and youth of this nation and other nations. 

MemEJils made its early reputation as a distrlbutibn center because it 

becaone a hub for water, road, rail, and airplane trahspbrtatibh cobrxiinated 

through Unipbrt. A ha^ type of society is emerging based on communications and 

informations technologic v*iich will require that satellite transmission be 

added to the Unipbrt concept. Unipbrt 2ddd will be based oh the transmission 

of voice, data, and video ahyuSiere in the world through satellite. Bid Alert 

is but one exan?)le of mb\7en^t in this direction. Bid Alert provide 



subscribers with detailed information on gbverruneht 's heeds at first in a 10 
state area and later in the 50 state It won't be lbr@ before projects 
su^orted by the Agency for international Developnent will be accaiplished via 
this t^^ of technology. A devel^ing nation will ^^ly to the U. S. for an 
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AID grant to deal with a particular problon, pcxssibly a health issue; AID 
would solicit corporate contractors. A general contractor (pcsssibly the 
University of Tennessee - UT Mentphis) and a series of subcontractors (the 
Menfjhis cdnsdrtium of educational institutions) respond to the solicitation to 
ure^ade health care providers in Colcanbia/ Haiti , Zambia or some other nation; 
A two year college's sutscontract would be the training and continuing education 
of a broad range of health care technicians. 

Sudh a scenario is not only pcssible. I predict it will become a reality 
scaneplace in the U. S. in the 199bs. The only question is v*iere. That place 
could be Mtai^shis if the will to collaborate can be sustained and the capacity 
to think strategically can be nurtured and visions ran be transformed into 
reality. This would require a comiitment to a new form of literacy, one v*d^ 
COTtbines voice / data and video. "Value added" during tiie industrial society 
was accoinplished by perfecting our capacity to ©rtract r^ naterials/ assenble 
products, and distribute products and service to people with needs in an 
efficient manner via water, road, rail, and air corri^rs. "Value added" in 
the emerging society will be accOTtplished by the ability to acc^s the right 
information, to use it in creative ways, and to disseminate it to various 
locations in the world throu^ a variety of communications arxi information 
technologies. The emerging technological era will require a workforce more 
hi^ly trained ttian the current one - pe^le vivo are ^cilled and flexible, 
constantly im ^^ ting, integrating, collaboratii^, and adding value to hew 
imowle^e and applying it qui^ly to issues and problans. Ifds fbm of 
literacy consists of "Qie integratlOTi of voice, data, and video to deal with 
issues and problens in health and human services — basic rtMPearch, patient care 
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ihfbrmatlbh> provider and consumer edueatlbh/ public service/ health care 
faciliti^ mah^ement, aivi hard and soft tecSuiblogy; 

This sanie type of strategic thinking can be Spiled to egoaiity of 
opport uni ty servicers. Recent reports oh the nation's ecohony point to 
disturbing signs that the United States may be more of a nation of "haves" and 
"have-nots" than most people realize. While sane An^ricans are livirBg better 
than ever, certain minority groups and reglcais of the country are hot shaflr^ 
in the prc^E^rity this great nation ought to provide. Accordir^ to the U. S. 
Census Bureau's firet^ever asseswaw^t of v^lth in Psneric^, the typical v*iite 
family has a median net worth of $39/135 viille the typical Blade household has 
a net worth of jiast $3/397 - »Dne-t^th the assets, in this nation there will 
always be rich familiess and poor families/ but iinerica's pride has r^ted in 
her ejctranely large middle class and the bppbrtuhity offered to all people for 
Uf^^^ard mobility. Indicator^ sugg^t that this is hb Iciiger the case, that the 
gap is widening and there could be a permanent Ic^r class caught f brever in 
the cycle of poverty and depenciehce oh social welfare prbgran^. Futhennore/ a 
recent r^jbrt suggests that many inner-city coaimunity cblleg^ help perpetuate 
social inequality through a vocatibhal eipiasis. ( Students / 1986) 

During the past year Shelby State deigned and in?)lCTiehted ah 
Ehtr^reheurial Develcpneht Institute intended to help disadvantaged and wcanen 
road building subcontractors becbn^ certifiable by the Tenh^see Department bf 
Trari^rtatiah. The EDI will atteipt tb provide equality bf bppbrtuhity 
through classTOon instructibh/ technical assistance/ and the reduction in the 
lag between the develcpneht of new Imcwledge at the Ifiiiversity bf Tehh^see 
Transportation Center and its a|:f)licatibh by disadvantaged aiKi v^KMneh 
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stScontractore . Eventually a few subcohtractbrs could cdn^^ete as gerteral prime 
contractor, p^sibiy through a consortia! arrarBgemeht . 

Strategic thinking must also be applied to the prbbleS of illiteracy. The 
traditlOTal definitions of literacy relate more frequently to the egtaality 
mission priority. CSe perebh in five in these ^Silted States above the ^e of 
seventeen is functionally illiterate based oh the traditibhal defihitioh of 
readirrr arfi cdnpr^xeSisibh. in additibh, twD sdditiOTal pei^cois are marginally 
illiterate. Research indicate tivsse figures are increasing at ah alairolng 
rate. Sie Depar"bi»rE bf Eduratibn ^tinates that 2.3 million persons join the 
pbol of fuhctibhal llliten^tes each year, in Teraiassee, the literacy prbbleh is 
particularly acute. Depeadihg (Mi the measure used, Tennessee ranlcs between 
42k)d arid 48th ankjhg the states in terms of literacy. ( Tennessee Literacy 2000 ) 
ecMnmuhlcatlohs anai inforroatloh technology make it possible to deliver a broad 
range of prdgr^i^ and services into the hon^, the wbrlq)lace or the conimuhity. 

This nation has the tools to red^ign and to r^tiructure the education 
industry. Strategic thinking about the advanced techhbglcal society, the place 
of America in the vrorld, and the broader prubllc ihter^t WDuld yield 
alternative scenarios for the 199Cte. A critical analysis bf alternative 
scenarios WDuld yield a preferred scenario for each Ihstltutlbh. In the abbve^ 
described exanple, Shelby State would be a participant in ah Ihfbrmatlbh age^ 
Itorrell Act, world class cbntoi^xDraiTy technology center with scJibbl-cbllege^ 
busings partTCi^ihlps in health and human service. In addltldh, Shelby State 
wDuld be a collaborative In prdvldlr^ equality bf bppbrtuhlty service to 
lni>act bh literacy. Morpils would becon^ a health educatldh dlstrlbutlbh 
center in the broadest sense (quality mlsslbh priority) aiKi a literacy center 
(quality ard equality mission priorities) . 
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After Pforld War II this natibri was bri a "rbll>" a high that r^ulted from 
develbping the capacity tb su|:¥>iy the needs of most bf the civilized vrorld. 
TivB United States thought it cbuld achieve virttaally any goal it cared tb 
establish. This nation expanded its physical infrastructure and then began tb 
dedicate resources to its social infrastructure. Iri education, bur natibn 
progressed frati a quantitative definition bf access tb an e quality definition 
bf access. 

When Sputniks I and 11 were launched on OctblDer 4 and rfovejister 3 of 1957, 
the education industry was criticized for failure to develop the critical maBs 
of ns&theniatics and scientific infrastructure necessary to conpste with the 
U.S. S. it. in the space race. This nation latsnched projects to redesign 
curricula and en^ige in other projects that essentially dealt with reform 
within layers of the educatirr-al irxiustry. 

Although education is a stscte function, the federal govemnsent intervened 
through tiie Elenentary and Secondary Educsition Act of 1965, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, and numerous other acts that produced programs to 
improve the quality of our industry. This nation created Research and 
Developir it Center (RDC) to develop new knowledge and Regional Educational 
Laboratories (REEs) to demonst rate and to disseminate the tise of the new 
knowledge. It also created Educational Resources Information Centere (H^d) to 
store information. The RDCs, REEs, and universitira developed new products for 
use in the classrooms such bs a variety of types of new math and science 
ctirricuia. Many schools selected one or more of thrae new curricula, retrained 
existing personnel in a variety of ways, and berame active particiE^nts in the 
transifoiTnation of a system intended to mate eq ua lity of educational opportunity 
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a reality for the masses of people in this nation* Few nations in the world 
atten^pts to provide public education to the masses of people. 

The results are mixed about the reforms of the 1966s and the early i970s* 
Diiring the quantitative e5q»nsion era, postsecondary eduatiori accepted the 
relatively easy task of teaching those students v*id had already denonstrated 
they kniew how to learn v*iat educators knew how to teach, and to learn it at a 
time and in a place convenient to the provider. Durir© the equality revolution 
education vas accepting more difficult challenge. The reforms of the 1966s 
and the early 1976s did bring about scane in^rovements within the various layers 
of education and training. For the most part, however, educational services 
still tend to be delivered through separate institutions working in isolation 
from each other. FurthennDre, a great deal of the reform in the past had been 
directed at components of education that have benefited stradents v*io were 
destined to progress throiagh secondary school axid then succeed through four 
years of postsecondary education, approxinately 21% of the peculation. Thus, 
the reform has b^sassed "Rm Ifeglected ifeijority . (Dale Painell, 1986) 

In scane casi^ we did inprove education. For the most part, however, we 
"dumbed down" education at most levels and contributed to greater inequality of 
opportunity by producing several generations of "have nots." In sane 
instances, the deficiencies of these lest generations prolDably will not be 
repaired, and that will be a national tragedy in our attempt to provide 
education to the masses of people. In other instances, hcwever, deficiencies 
can be repaired. Research clearly indicate that student learning can 
enhanced through contemporary technology for prograns that deal with both 
quality and equalit y mission prioriti», 
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A major isstie has a focus oh the critical mass of creative ihtellectiaal 
talent nec^sary to develop a vision of this advanced technical obciety and then 
d^ign and in5)laneht ah Information ^e learning paradigm . (Carhevctle, iSetrbh, 
Cline and Sihhbtt, Gbbdlad/ Niebuhr, Perelman/ Pogrcw, L^lie) 

Recent research about teachers is cause for alarm. The r^earch evidence 
suggests that new recruits to teaching are l^s acadonically qualified than 
those v*id are leaving. Of those vSid enter teacher pr^)aratbry programs/ the 
bri^test tend to select other occnjpatibns. Of those who enter teachir^, the 
best tend to go throv^h a career change because they are of tSi gi^^ the nk^st 
difficult assigniaents . The teacdling force has, in the past, tersied to be a 
major resource pool for staff arsi adndrilstrators in the public schools as well 
as' professional educators for pdstse<xiiK3su7y education. (Darlji$*-!^unrn3rxi 1984) 

Furthermore, the current educator wrlcfbrce is aging. Some persons in the 
current wrfcfdrce vtere educ^ated iri the traditional cdllegial model and ejqiected 
to be able to teach a discipli ne to students in quality general education arid 
transfer prograiss. Scane persons in the current workforce were train e d as 
service piHDViders arsd then made a career change to education, arsi expected to be 
able to teach their specialty to stud^ts in quality career programs. In itany 
instances these persons had not benefited from a sound teacher professional 
ccanponent including learning theory aisd curriculum — content, teaching- 
strategies and evaltiation techniques. In many instances, the current educator 
workforce has been asked to provide equality of opportunity services to a broad 
array of persons for v*jlch they are ill prejm^. Sometimes they are not even 
inclined to respond to the challenge enthiisiastically. In a few instances, it 
is alleged that some unions and the educational bureaucracy are "hijacking 
education reform and holding it for ranscan." ^teuIy en^Jloyees don't un^ tand 
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bur dual mission priorities of quality and equality. Scms vrcn't accept the 
latter. Thiric of difficult it is for "publics" dtitside our colleges to 
understarri this ^lenonenon. 

ffils nation has greatly uixierestimated the demographic, social, economic, 
tecteological , arfl Eblltical changes that have bccarred and their inpact on 
institutions. Education has been particularly inseiisitlve to anticipating 
these macro changes and ihterpretir^ thesn into prograSiiatic responses. Public 
policy will always 1^ behind tSe real rweeds. therefore, the Assoclatibh of 
Danmuhity Gollege Trusted, the Amerlcsit ftssbciation of Gdrani-'Tilty ^id Junior 
Colleges, and other national educatlcjnal brgahlzatior^ must focus efforts cm 
the systesnatic hurturir^ of statesmen like leader^, the criticatl mass of 
creative intellectual capital. She Unlvereity Gouhcll for Educational 
Adiiilhlstratlbh (UGEA) could provide iwDre iyhantic leader^ip in the development 
of the critical mass of creative intellectual capital, pex^ns v4io wuld be 
committed to redesigning our institutions to the broader public inter^t and 
the future of America in wrld affait«. (Cuhhingham ard Pazzart) 

Research indicates that effective leader^ tend to be renarkably well- 
balanced people vftib oSbbdy four aareas of conpetehcy: (1) vision, (2) the 
ability to ccOTiiuhlcate that vision, (3) pceitive self-^regarxi> arwi (4) building 
trust with associate. (Benhls arui Nanus 1985} 

ffehy effective leader^ are passionate dreaiMre vAib have deeply-felt 
cbnvictidhs about v*iat should be achieved by individuals or ttirou^ 
institutions of society. Leadere are pet^hs vituo dream about issues like 
access or equality of cjapbrtuhity; achleviiig aixi malntaihihg excellence; arxi 
strengthenir^ the arts, hUnanlti^, and sciences. They dream in order to 
envision an agerda for individual aiid ihstltutibhal develc^ineht . The dream is 
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a conceptual framework that evolve over time and is based en (Ij a set of 
values that can be translated into a philosophy and a set of guiding principles 
and (2) critical analysis of "what is" and "what should be," Sforeover, the 
dream is usually something that can often be traced to a significant event in 
the life of the leader such as an outstanding teacher or a network of friends 
sharing a common interest. 

Secondly, successful leaders have learned hew to cdmmuriicate their visions 
to others and inspire participation/ sonetimes cbnvictibn> in achieving of 
that vision. The ability to cdminunicate effectively iii^li^ being articulate 
in a number of verbal and non-verbal ways. Ttve dream that evolve is somethir^ 
that is formed and refined as a result of discussions with others and therefore 
includes active listening frcsn a broad range of persons v*id are or may becdine 
stakeholders in the dream. This cafacity for effective ccmmanic^tioh exterds 
still farther: to the point of being able to create and to initiate ways to 
guide an institution or organization through a planning process that will help 
mate that vision a reality. That planning process would begin with discussions 
about the dream as one ifl55ortant way to clarify and refine it. Iri the case of 
achieving airf maintaining occellence, the discussions could begin by defining 
excellence ax:d quality and he followed by a critical analysis of vAvatt is and 
what should be. iSe planning process would then include provisions for 
specifying the hunian, pfiysical, axKi fiscal r^ources necessary for acUeving 
that dream. 

•Roe third area of conpetency is preitive self-regard. Leaders must first 
be av^e of tiveir capabiiiti^ and limitations. In so doing they becane 
more tolerant of the mistalc» and feelings of othere. They must also be av^re 
of their valxies/ tfxeir style of ieaderehip, and of the culture in viiich they 
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will attempt to create and to inpiement the dream. Furthermore, leaders most 
demonstrate willingness to accept appropriate decision-making authority. 

If leaders develop c'^ar visions/ effective communications skills, and 
pc^itive self-regard/ they may then begin to build a climate of trust with 
their associate. Once these three competencira are developed/ leaders will 
gain the nec^sary confidence to ^lare appropriate organizational power with 
their colieaga^. 

Will 

Bie February 28/ 1977/ issue of the Chrodcle of Higher Edura^tion contains 
an article «rtitled "{'ffiere Are "Ehe Eeaders in Hi^ier Education?" The autlror 
alleged that the coilegiai contort of the 197bs caused the disappearance of the 
stat^^n leader in preference to the institutional manager. There are at 
least two major ways change can occur : ( i ) planned systematic change based on a 
visi^ of ttve future and on tteoiy and researdi and (2) rules and regulations 
that are reactionary and not necessarily tesed on theory and researcJi. 
Educational leaderehip haS/ in far too many instances/ no*^ focused on the first 
of th^e tvki alterfiatives . State legislatore have/ out of necessity and in 
response to the grdiiiaswell of pi±>lic denand for lnproved perfonnahce/ 
exercised the second of these tWD alternative. There Is a choice- 
Educational leadei^Mp must seize the initiative to develop iSDdels of 
excelleiice for thie dual mission priorities of quality programs arS equality of 
dppbrtimity sezvic6»s. ( Degree With Integrity ahd Rouerfie sand Baker) 

The wave of refdm in education In tjie i96G^ and the early i97ds 
^sentially that of educational leadeKiiip with some federal supjxDrt/ jsrimarily 
because of the space race arid the force of equality of bppbrtuhity . The mor'e 
recent wave of reform in education is driven essentially for economic reasons 
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ana prdmbted primailly because of the busings mindset relating to " retuiTi on 
Ihv^trtieht . " it is unclear at this time to tell if this nation xSderstands the 
sighif Icahce of redesigning and restructtirir^ the education arrf training 
industry, it is too early to tell if fjeople grasp vSat life will be lite in 
the 21st century and the role that education ^lould play relative to probiens 
of broad public interest and in EXDsltibhlhg iSterica in world affairs in an 
advanced technological society. It is too early to tell if it is the will of 
the people to si5)pbrt the needed redi^lgnir^ and r^tructxirir^. 

Therein/ hc^^\7er/ lies the challiaige for pbstsecorK3afy education 
leadership arid/ in particular/ tvro-year college lesadershlp. When this nation 
faced the challenge of acc^s in terras of quantitative ejqsahslcffi of quality 
prbgranis and equality of opportxanity services, it created a rtetwoSc of two-year 
colleges intarxJed to be responsive to the reeds of the ccaninuriity of vfclch they 
are a part. The tvro-year college/ an invention xmicjue to this hatioh/ was 
petitioned between sTCdhdary education/ on the one hand/ arfl four-year colleges 
and iiniversities/ on the other hand. It attracted the atteshtion of the nation 
because it created hope for mehbere of lc»^r sbcideccanoinlc groups, blacks / 
vraneh, wbrlcir^ adults / imihigrahtS/ and other segments of society previously 
denied access to postsecondaiY education. There was a "fourxiing spirit" that 
the new institution VK?uld be a flexible st^^ii^ stcrie between the several 
rigid tiers of the educational bureaucracy arid between the vrorld of education 
and the v«5rld of wrk. Iri solne instance th^e ho^p^ are realized. In other 
instances, however, the "revolving door" has been drie more futile exercise in 
failure with some of the fault resting on the consum e r and mucH of it restirg 
with the prov iderns . 

The two-year colleges v^re dreamed about by a core of leaders who 
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recognized the limitations of the industrial era education and training 
systems. The two-year college were deigned and implemented, hcMever, by 
policy makers and personnel who were "programmed" in the i ndus trial era 
"school . " in some instances the two-year colleges adopted all the underlying 
principle of the industrial era schools stated earlier in this document. In 
some instance the tvrc)-year college adopted the tmderlyir^ principles of the 
industrial era college . In a few instances the two-year institutions accepted 
totally the i^iilosophy of "coninurilty college" to serve as the basis; for 
ciTeating comrauhity coherence and ccnmioh purposes. Tt^ tightness of the 
relationship betwefeh the conimcffiity axvi the college is a function of several 
variable; including gbveiriahce structure , policy, fuhdlr^, character, aril 
culture. For the mc^t part, hc^^ver, it is a matter of trhderstahdir^ throtigh 
the tool of strategic plarming, creative leadership / ar»3 will , 

TVro-year college are strategically pc^ltiCTied between the layers of the 
educational bureaucracy and between education and work in such a manner so as 
to become the catalyst for serious red^ign and r^tnicturing of the education 
and traihir^ industry. TVrc>-year college can er^age in collabbratives to 
reduce the dislocations that are on the increase because of increased high 
school graduation and hew university graduation requironehts . They can design 
and in^jlemerit alternative "Middle Colleges" to accoranbdate students who have 
college potential but are cavight up in social problems or simply do not 
function in the structured industrial era school. In muhicipaliti^ viiere 
ccatimunity goal s etting and cbmmuhlty leadership develbgment prdgranus exist, the 
two-year college can serve as a catalyst for cojnmuriity educatibn—fbr creating 
COTmrurtity coherence arsj common purpose. No other social institution has the 
potential that the tw>-year college has for creatir^ what America heeds 
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raost — coSraunity of character, a coherence of values, a sense of purpose, a 
set of long i^rsge ccanmunlty goals, arsi the critical itiass of ccinmuxuty 
leadership. It all begins with will . 



The transformation from an industrial society to a technical society based 
on communications and infornations technologies will be highlighted by numerous 
issues in the decade ahead. No issue will be iiSDre in^xjrtant, hdt^ssver, than 
developing the will to restructure education and in developing the critical 
irass of s tatesnan-like leadershi p to create visions and preferred scenarios to 
guide our policy and decision - naking processes arid to which we link 
purposeful human activity. The tool to redesign arsJ i^trticture the eduration 
iiiaustry is strategic planning. Although the technDlogy of strategic planning 
has been tused for yeaars in business, industry, the federal government, ar*d the 
military, it is still in the early stages of adoption in post -secondary 
education. IVro-year colleges have been slow in accepting strategic planning 
and management technology. 

Pc^tsecorxJary education in the itolted States is undergoing change more 
profound than throe that transformed the nineteenth century's small religious 
colleges into universities. The comunlty college is \anique in that it is one 
of the chief innovations of higher education in the Iftiited States. Althotagh 
c anmuii ity colleges date teick to the beginrdng of this century, they had little 
sense of idwrtity until the late 195bs ^*ien equality of educational opportunity 
and the accelerating rate of technological developnsents caused a revolution in 
education. Coro mani ty colleges must develqp the critical ms^ of intellectxial 
leader^tip to create visioi® ard preferred scenarios to evolve to the next 
stage of maturation, a stage that will forge a tighter relationship bstween 
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education and the broader public interrats and that will help to shape the 
future of America in world affairs in the 21st Century. 

In summary, the mcsst recent education reform movement acknowledge^ the 
enormous prinacy of education and training. Learning is the capital-fomdng 
industry of an advanced technical society. If this nation y^d ail its people 
are to be the beaief iciari» and not the victims of the advanced tecSnical 
society, then we must rethink v*at ieaminq will be lite in the advanced 
technical society and how we will manage the early and continxied development of 
those ccai?5etencies and skills. We must rekindle a founding spirit and tase our 
collective creative talents to position our colleges on the cuttir^ edge of 
"The Learning Ccanm mii t y of the Future." 
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